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Eximctjrom tie MimUei (f (ihe MeftmiiQ$ lAhrarff AiiOcMon. 

Jomiory 9^ 1680. 

RtioLTiD— Tbal the thankt of the Mereaatilt Library Anoeiation !• 
tendered to Edward 8. Govld end Joan H. Govrlib, for the Tery Mm 
end inetmetife Lectnree delivered by them before ite menbete end ftiende ; 
end that the Beeretary be directed to request their permiarioa to pnbliih 
thoie Leetarea, ae an additional fratification to that we already eiperieaeo 
at beinf enabled to elaim them ae membero of onr Afioeiation. 



Niw*TomB| Jan. 81, 1836. 

8lR| 

I am rnneh gratified with the approbation of my Lectnrei ei pr eewd 
by the Board of Directon of the Mereantile Library Aaaociation. 

The publication of thia Lectnn was not originally contemplated or in- 
tended. 1 was, and am, awara that its tenor and strictures must neces- 
sarily give oilence to some, and probably induce personal raplies; for I 
ha?e lived long enough to know, that nothing incriticbm is so olfonsive to 
the parties interested— as imtk, I was, howerer, by the solicitation of my 
particnlar liriend, the Editor of the Literary and Theological RoTiew, in* 
doced to consent to his pnblishing the Lecton in his March number; and 
since the queetion of publicity is thus decided, I can of coarse have no 
hssitation in complying with the request of your Directors. 

Ton will oblige me by expressing to them the pleuure and the pride | 
Ibel in acknowledging the compliment they have accorded to me; and I 
beg that they will receive assurances of my personal regard, together with 
my best wishes for the prosperity of the flourishing iastittttioa now widi# 
their charge. 

I am, air, youn truly, 

EDWARD 8. QOULD« 
Te liU g gg rs r er y qf liU JH. L. ^ssesislisn. 



Niw-ToRx, Jan. 96, 1836. 

8lR, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communica- 
tion, requesting a copy of my Lectura delivered before the memben of the 
Mercantile Library Association for pttblicaUon, and also a copy of the lU- 

solutions passed by the Board of Directon in reforence to the same. 

I ftel myself flattered by this evidenco of the^ approbatloa, and ehaU 
take the earliest opportunity of preparing a oopy of ay Lsotuiu to bo m 
their disposal. 

I beg leave to pnasat, through, yoa my bert wkhes Ibr their iadividuil 
kappiaeoi and the piusperity of their meet excellent iuititvtioik 

JTour obedient servant, ' 

iOHK B. OOURLH. 
3V He fllMFitenr qf lie Ji: £, dtoeeMMk 
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LECTURE I. 



BT BOWARD •• OOULD« 



AMERICAN CRITICISM 



AMERICAN LITERATURE. 



Thb title of ''ilinmcan Criticigm on American LUera- 
twr^ has been chosen for the following remarks, because it 
is more oondse than any other that suggested itself: but, to 
ensure a distinct understanding, at the commencement, of 
what is proposed, it may be well to explain, that the term 
** American Literature,'' in this instance, refers exclusiyely 
to that part of our Polite Laterature generally designated as 
^ fictitious writings f and that the critidsms on the rariout 
works of that character, as they appear in our daily and 
weekly papers, monthly magazdnes, and quarterly re views ^ 
will be the principal subject of discussion. 

The Polite Literature of America has thus fiur been pro* 
lific beyond all precedent in other countries—beyond all ex* 
pectation m our own. Within the shcnrt period of fifty years^ 
it has increased, finom a few stragj^ipg volumes, to the full 
oompassofa National Library. It akeady embraces works 
in every department of letters, and has attained an excel- 
lence and a oelebriQr which no other peoide, of age and ad- 
vantages similar to <nnr own, htt?« equalled. ^^^ Heveraain 
every diaptar of oar coanH/s Ustoiyv mqr be read the proof 

a 



of oar impandlelediiatioiial growths and periitpi. fliit it the 
only imtanoe in wUch thera it reaton to fear that our pr(h 
grott it too rapid, and our growth untooiid. 

It it true that, b many departmentt of abttraet tdoiioe^ 
at well at in Theology, in Law, in Medicine and Suigery, 
in Oratory, and in the Mechanical Artt, we have attained a 
degree of excellence that, probably^ it not turpatted by any 
people under the tun. But in Polite Literature, our Ameri* 
can writert have much to aocomplith ere they can itand tide 
by tide with the gifted authort of older climet, who draw 
their firtt breath in the very grovei of the Academy, and 
inhale intpiration with every breeie that tweept over the 
tombt of the immortal dead. I would not, however, by tuch 
an allution, detract one iota from the actual meritt of our 
own writert t nor imply, that the dittance between our na- 
tional literature and that of other countriet it impattable. 
I would, rather, exult in the belief that our writert havo al- 
ready won laurelt of enduring frethnett and beauty s that, 
whatever may be our comparative defidenciet, our career 
in Polite Literature it, now, no more an experiment than the 
principlet and power of the Conttitution which cementt our 
Union together ; and, that our literary immortality it now no 
more a matter of contingency, than the quettion whether our 
country it rapidly advancing to the highett pitch of national 
grandeur. 

In fact, our having attained excellence in both Literature 
and the Fine Artt, it not, and cannot be a tubject of doubt ; 
but an inqury mutt necessarily arise at to the degrte of that 
excellence, and the answer involves high interettt, and re- 
quiret great contideration. 

To a certain extent, our improvement in thote departs 
mentt may have kept pace with our national protperity; 
biit there it a point where (for variout reatont) mental acqui- 
tition oeatet to proceed with the tame rapidity at mere 
phytical growth-— and at that point we have tome time tince 
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arrivecL For while our country has advanced fiir toward 
the timunit of jriiyrical eminence and power, she is yet, as 
regaxxls Literature and the Arts, fiur below the highest at- 
tainable eleyation of fame. A mere reference to names will 
sustain this assertion. We have sculptors, painters, novel* 
ists, and poets ; but we have not a Canova, a Raphaxl, a 
Scott, or a Shaxsmakb. Nay, we not only have them 
not, but the incidental repetition of their very names seems 
to send a chill of discouragement and despair through the 
mmd, even when excited by its wildest hopes and boldest 
imaginings. 

But, although such discouragement is the natural conse- 
quence of a first impression, it has no foundation in reason. 
The repetition of the names of ^ the mighty dead** ought to 
inspire ambition, rather than produce despondency. Emu- 
lation is the appropriate result of musing over the menu* 
ments of by-gone greatness : but if we can call up the recol* 
lection of what has been, only to be alarmed and intimidated 
at the grandeur of the apparition, we had much better forget 
that ^ such things were.** There are, in truth, neither mora! 
nor physical causes to prevenif though, unhappily, there may 
be some to delays our attaining that degree of eminence in' 
Literature and the Arts which other and older nations enjoy ; 
and a consideration of the causes of such delay, so far as they 
are identified mth the character of our National Critidsm, is 
the chief olrject of the present remarks. 

It may be stated, in general terms, that the prominent 
obstacles to our more rapid advancement in letters are— ' • 

An unfortunate propensity, on the part of the public, to 
admire indiscriminately, and with little qualification, every 
Udng AMierican; wiid 

The want of an eflfective.and independent eensoiihip in 
the department of our Literary Reviews. / ' ^ 

' ; It is possible that, in times past, Americans deferred too 
modi totfae fiteralimof tfae'mothtor:coimtry. It may be 
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gin, imta aa imported opinion fiKfoim% ptoeadad to iatio* 
duetioQ to ill nttdTo ooontiy. It Mqft amiw bo tiWi (and it 
tnay alto ba doabtedi) that tha boiataioai and arrogant da* 
nundation of 00 daferonca to ibiafgn talanta and opinioBi^ 
iR^iich baa laoantly bean tmmpatad amoqg m bypartieapaiw 
•onally interested, vai in oome meaiure oalled for and da* 
aarved. But that day hat gone by— *Amerioan writera are 
Juat now in no danger of negleet, or ofwaatiqg their aweat* 
nan on the deiert air. They hare no longer to eontond 
with the apathy or incredulity of their countrymen, aa toooh* 
ing theur fame and their ability: they hare only to aeribblo 
over a given number of quires, and their reputation ia estab* 
liibed. The public have fallen into that comfertable posi- 
tion assigned to them by Sheridan ; they ''do not undergo 
the fiitigue of judging for themselves.'' They have an opin* 
ion, certainly ; and it is of sufficient potency to decide the 
fate of a whole generation of authors : but, under the exist* 
ing circumstances, it is most unfortunate that thia opinion ia 
originated and controlled by our Literary Reviews* 

If these Reviews could happen to be strictly intelligent, dia- 
criminatiqg, and impartial, our present sulijecUon to them were 
the most propitious infliction that we could possibly sustain I 
for human taste is too incorrigibly lawless, to be governed 
on republican principles. If it be true, in political science, 
that many communities are either too fickle, or too depraved 
to enjoy rational liberty, without abusing it, and they there- 
fore must be ruled with a rod of iron; equally true is it that 
the public taste, in all communities, is too erratic to be 
trusted in any other guardianship, than the stem despotism 
of a literary tribunal. And the moment that such a tribunal 
is founded, and directed on the principles of truth and impart 
tiality, the deiidenOumf in that department, is realised. 

Shoidd this be deemed an undeserved reproach on the 
public taste, an example from past days is at hand, which 
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iiilly justifiet it The ever memorable Dbujl CwcmuM 
maniat in the time of Wixj:jak GinoBis is a Btriki^ 
of the extravagance and folly into which the public taste, in 
an enlightened community, may degenerate, when that taste 
comes under the detestable influence of FatkioHf and is on* 
checked by the Spartan firmness and valour of sound criti- 
cism. We can also learn frcm that astounding precedent 
ths danger of license to authors, as well as of forbearance on 
the part of their legitimate monitors : and we should do well 
to remember, that although the same toleranceon the part of 
the public, and the same apathy and neglect on the part.of 
the Reviewers, will always tend to the same disastrous 
results ; there may nol alwasrs be found a GnnromD to correct 
them. 

Whetherweare to have a Delia Cruscan age of ourowBf 
it is noteasy to say; but it is certain that we shall not escape 
such disgrace through the present exertions of our Critics. 
The encroachment of false taste ur, apparently, the least of 
their concern; and the success of any innovation, however 
monstrous, would seem to be a matter in which they take no 
interest At least, it is true that, as a body, they emnce no 
interest in the welfiue of our Literature, by expending time 
or talent in its revision. Theur criticisms are, for the most 
part, sig>ef^Ccui/ in every particular. They very seldom de« 
scend to the analytiM of merit and demerit in detaiL They 
give no reasons why this is pronounced excellent; or that 
execrable. They deal chiefly m general terms, and hyper* 
bole; seise some one prominent feature, and make that the 
oriterion for their verdict; and, by means of extracts, fill upi 
a large space with the sentiments of the author, whichshould 
be occupied ly their own>* 



»ItaMiybsadd<dt0Uifa« i timw t lioaofthsqBaBti<ssf coBtMBpoiMycri^ 
km, ihst MMMof tham 6afhf a biiUmiiqrt u^ awit«i<M, sad as omuSkr 
voffthjrofaapfftiM^kntiapaonealflOBpMiMnt % myU of Mfias^jwIiMh. as 
nonH^ysl man eonpiiMuif)^ than any oUmt.^ AfUr aucpitfaiia fiiiL tba 
ssdMWMHT fsvlvw li ssflUMSilv ssMadAa^lsMfipsaifaiMHikAa 
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/.AvKii^ at iliftiiglit,iiiexpllcabl«t that tliajr wbo^ by tidt 
oooMiitt oeeiipy tho pottof guardiani of the pablio'taBta,aiid 
the welfiow of. Literaturey should so far neglect 'their high 
trust, and betray the confidence reposed in themi bat some 
of the causes of their delinquency may easily be explained* 

L Inthe first place, whoever writes or publishes a bookf 
sends copies, wWi hi$ c<mpK$nent$f to the several editors. 
This, m many cases, puts an end to fault-finding, at least i 
and,' as a general rule, the editor must, in common courtesy, 
either give a favourable notice, or announce the title of the 
book in capitals, state who has it for sale, and add, that ^ want 
of room^ excludes any remarks for to-day, or, for this num* 
bar. This sort of practical bribery was harmless enough, 
when it was confined to some new invention m mechanical 
art t a basket of gooseberries, or a mammoth-turnip. If an 
editor received something of this kind, and chose to pay for 
it in compliments, it was ** a fair business transaction,* and 
no one was essentially injured or deceived by it But when, 
in accordance to the same plan, the works of genius and 
imagination are substituted for the products of vegetable 
growth, or mechanical ingenuity, and the compliments they 
elicit go forth to the world as disinterested opinions, and are 
suffered to ingraft corruption on the public taste, the merits 
of the custom are changed, and its evils are painfully ap- 
parent 

IL In the second place, it is no uncommon thing for an 
author or publislier to employ a literary firiend to prepare an 
assortment of impartial and discriminating articles on a new 
book* These, some editors will always publish, because 
they are unwilling to disoblige the applicant ; or because 
they are thus saved the trouble of writing themselves ; or 
because they take no interest in the matter whatever. Never- 

CMdamiiK ^ AmtHean Addiscn, dec When w« eome to bo poi t e n ed of m 
AMiucAit Milton, tnd to Amcbicam SHAntBAu, (evenu not ftr distant, if 
onolory proves any thing.) wa shall probabij caaaa to maka progiaaa in literary 
•xeaUenea^ ftom ahoar huk Qt wm^^dMani 
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thelessy as such articles go abroad with the editoi^s sano- 
tion« they carry with them his influence in fiivour of a parti« 
cular book ; although they were written under the eye, and 
perhaps at the dictation, of the author they applaud! It is 
needless to add, that such reviews give to. the world a very 
correct notion of the merits of a book. 

IIL A third cause — and one which has influence with 
some of the few Critics who really seem to feel interested in 
the prosperity of our National Literature-*is to be found in a 
sincere disposition to encourage the growth of native genius ; 
combined with a fear of checking that growth by wlkt they 
call prtmattare^ but what would be, in fact, deserved^ seyerity* 
That is to say, a Critic will praise a book highly, which he well 
knows is unworthy of such praise, in order to enamtage its 
writer. ' This is an instance of the best of motives, acc(»n* 
panied by the worst of judgment No permanent benefit can 
accrue to Literature, nor to any thing else, by means of a 
system of deception, and which has no better plea than expe- 
diency. That which cannot be supported by truth, cannot 
long be sustained by any means whatever. But, apart firom 
that moral vacillation which suppresses truth, for the purpose 
of encouragement to native genius, the plan is absurd on 
philosophical principles. The praise bestowed, indiscrimi^ 
nately, on writers of great merit, and little merit, and no merit, 
with a view to encourage whatever of genius exists in the 
mass ; fails entirely in its object, and ceases to be encourage- 
ment, from the very fact of its being generaL If the design 
were to encourage blockheads, the plan is well devised ; but 
genius is usually too selfish and too jealous to relish a parti- 
tion of its exclusive rights ; and is disgusted, not encounigedt 
by being placed on a par with the multitude. ' The school > 
master, who flogged all around the class, to ensure the pun* 
ishment of one whom he could not individually detect; dis» 
played the same sagacity as the/critiewlK> praisesall to the 
very extent of his poww»: lest iwineabo. desert 



It 

ihoiBd h^ipn t^U oiiutt6d» Iii6ithorcii6^HiftiMfil68Mt 
of the nwtid it entirQly lost 

i IV« Anotlidr eaute is an apprehendoo^ te tte pait of 
many Editon» that the poblio will not awtain them In ae» 
▼ere criticism on American prodnelions. This is an mh 
neoQs view of the casot in every sense. In the first places it 
is the province and the duty of a critici to direct the public 
taste, and not to be governed by it : and if he has talent and 
honesty, he can accomplish this duty; and if he has nai tal* 
ent and honesty, he has mistaken his vocation. In the 
second place, it is absurd to imagine that what has never yet 
occurred in the Uterary history of any other country , is likely 
now to occurin this. And in the third place, it will be early 
enough for editors to plead this excuse, when, by experi* 
ence, they have proved its validity. Besides, where is our 
boasted freedom of discussion and liberty of the press, iC 
even on literary questions, the opinions of an editor are to 
be overawed 1^ the denunciation of his subscribers f To 
avoid misapprehension, however, it may be well to say, that 
severity, as an abstract quality, is of no benefit to Criticism t 
if not deserved, or not applied with discrimination, it is Just 
as fitlse and contemptible as the opposite extreme. In the 
practice of unwarranted severity, an Editor may very pro* 
perly fear that the public will not sustain him. 

y. Again* it is not always agreeable to the private 
feelings of Editors or Critics, to speak freely of the fiuilts of & 
living writer, whom they often meet personally, and per- 
haps personally respect : and here tlw ceaseless strain of 
panegyric finds another cause of continuance. 
not the independence to advocate the welfare of 
on its own merits ; but rather suffers himself to be blind- 
ed to the truth that his social and professional duties are 
entirely distinct from each other ; and that the author and the 
man, in a literary point of view, are by no means identical. 
It must be acknowledged, that the duty, in the case sup- 
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posed, is perplexing and painful — and so it may be painful 
toa judge, when he is required to pass sentence on acrimi- 
nal, who was his friend ; but, nevertheless, whoever takes 
upon himself the office of criticism, takes upon himself, at 
the same time, certain duties and obligations which he can- 
not honourably or honestly disregard : and it is too late for 
him to be governed by his feelings, after those duties are 
occ^ftdly assumed. If Critics are to be influenced by per- 
sonal considerations, either for or against the authors they 
review, then Criticism is all a farce,^and had better be abol* 
lished by acclamation. 

VL Another cause is, that happy coincidence of interests, 
which induces many of our popular novelists and poets to 
become contributors to sundry of the papers and magazines. 
It certainly is right and proper that tl^se writers should la- 
bour to elevate the character of our Periodical Literature ; 
and it certainly would be wrong and highly improper for 
the editors of such periodicals to speak ill of their best friends; 
Besides, there is great advantage to be gained by rearing 
a man's monument, as well as in writing his biography, 
while he yet breathes. He is thereby enabled to judge of his 
own epitaph ; and reward the sculptor for registering qualities, 
the existence of which might otherwise never have been 
suspected — and whicht when recorded^ $hmber as coldly in 
the $aul(u on the marbh. 

YIL The last cause that will now be considered, is to 
be found in the &ct, that the production of sound and genu- . 
ine Criticism, like that of genuine poetry, or any other kind 
of writing in its purity, requires much mote labour, much more 
study, and much more talent— than that of its .spurioiis sub- 
stitute. And assuming (what is clearly proved by mults) 
thatthemajority of our Critics rq^ard their labour as drudge 
eiy, and its accoinpUshment as their chief object ; assuming 
that they have lib hi^ief interest in thei^ 
than a dssixe to get jtbroqg^ with themt i«gard|eM 
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lldMjr^ar^effbGt of the performaiioe ; it kobvioMlhftt their iih 

4liidementi to write at all are very. ilight» and are all on the 

aide of errour and comipti<N>-^4aKl it ia not atiaqge that 

their Criticiami are tainted with both* 

Af a general ruloi (for there are honourable exceptiont^ 
tney whcM businoM it if to do Criticism» leem really not to 

be aware of the dignity and importance of their toeation» 
nor of the capabilitiei of the style of writing belonging to it 
And initead of oonsidering what they owe to the poblioi or 
the value of their services, (when properly rendered,) both to 
the public, and to the cause of Idterature, they are glad of 
an opportunity to shuiSe off their task on literary friends, 
who may, or not, be qualified to perform it Thsy seem, 
indeed, to entertain the opinion that the greater part of what 
is called Criticum, may be as well despatched by apprentices, 
as by master workmen; and that a man requires no more 
brains to write a suitable Review, than an intelligible adver* 
tisement, of a literary work. But, whatever these Critics 
may think, or seem to think, it is still moontrovertibly true, 
that Critidsm is itself a high department of literature, and 
capable of displaying a degree of intellectual power equal 
to almost any kind of writing whatever. Johmsoii's Re» 
view of MnToif may, perhaps, be dted as a proof of the 
perfection to which Criticism may attain, and of the talent 
it may embody. It is an illustrious specimen of impartial 
analysis both of the defects and the beauties of an author ; 
and it transmits to the reader in distant ages the privilege 
of studying that great master of verse with the comprehen* 
sive intelligence and the disciplined judgment of JoHKson'a 
gigantic mind. On the other hand, Giffokd^s Baviad and 
M^Bviad will ever endure as terrible examples of the Criti- 
cism which unmasks folly, and consigns its authors to an 
immortality of shaine. And, if our Critics would condescend 
to study and meditate on these noble specimens of the art, 
they would, by the mere force of example, be compelled to 
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adopt a toQ6 of sentinients and language worthy 6f Ameri- 
can Reviewers. 

The causes to which I have imputed the delinquency of 
the majority of American Critics, and the present diaracter 
of their Reviews, have now been sufficiently explained to 
show, that, at least, those Reviews are written under very 
nnfayouxahle influences ; and it is no great extent of pre- 
lumption to say, that while they continue to be thus written, 
their being utterly and universally in errour, is almost a 
matter of course. * 

It is now time to turn from causes to effects, and examine 
a little more closely into the characteristics of American 
Criticism, a$Uu. And, as an auxiliary to the research^ it 
will be useful to read the following extract from Paul 
Clifford. 

^ ' Criticism* is a great science-^-a very great science I 
If may be divided into three branches, viz. to tiekhf to 
$Iaskf and to plaster^ In eiach of these three, I believe, wiflif* 
out vanity, I ani a profound adept I I vrill initiate you into 
alL Your labours riiall begin this very Evening. I have 
three works on my table, which must be despatched by to- 
morrow night I will take the most arduous, and aban- 
don to you the others. The three cbnsist of a Romanoot 
an Epic, m twelve books, and an Inquiry into the Human 
Mind, in three volumes. I will tickle the Romance rand 
you, Paul, shall, this very evening, plaster the Epic, and slash 
Ihelnquiryr -'; ; ^ 

^ * Heavens, Mr. Mac Crawler T cried Paul, in great 
consternation, ^ what do you mean T I should not be able to 
read aa Epicin twelve books.; and I should fall asleep oret 
the first 'page of the Inquiry. I pray you, iir, leave me the 
Romance, and take' the others under your own protectioiL*- • 
- ^ * No^ young gentleman r lodd the critic, solemnly: i the 
Romance must be tickled ; • and it is not given to raw bi^B* 
;Mrs» Uii Miiqiier Ihat gx^ 
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thiM branohM of tUi Sdenoe.' 

^ <•« Littait then F rejoined Mao Orawler; « TV tttilk, ia, 
tpeaUng grammatioally, to employ the ao6iiiative» or ad> 
eiufing case ; you must eat up yoor book right and left, top 
and bottom, root and branch. ToplatUrt ii to employ the 
dative, or giving case ; and you must bestow on tfie work 
all the superlatives in the language. You must lay on your 
praise thick and thin, and not leave a crevice untroweled. 
But to (tcAfe, sur, is a comprehensive business 1 It comprises 
all the infinite varieties that fill the mterval between sbuhing 
wi^A pUutering. This is the nicety of the art, and you can 
acquire it raly by practice. A few examples will suffice to 
give you an idea of its delicacy. 

' We will begin with the encouraging tieUo. 

* AUhoughtkU work UJuU of faiiUif though the characterB 
are unnatural^ the plot utterly improbahhf the thoughie haeh^ 
niedf and the style ungrammaticalf yet we wouU^ by no 
meanSf discourage the author from proceeding ; and in the 
meanwhile^ we confidently recommend hie work to the ai^ 
tenHonof the reading public. 

' Take, now, the advising tickle. 

* 7%ere is a good deal of merit in these Kitle vobanee^ 
edthough we must regret the evident haste with which thejf 
were unitten. The author might do better. We recommend 
to him a study of the best writers 2^-^^16111 conclude by a 
Latin quotation, which you may take firom one of the mottoa 
in the Spectator. 

* There is a great variety of other tickles ! the/uiitluitr; 
ihe vulgar; the polite; the good-natured g the bUter; but, 
in general, all tickles are meant to mean oae or the other 
of these things, viz. This book would be exceedingly good^ 
if it were not exceedingly bad : or. This book would be eas 
ceedingly bad^ if it were not exceedingly good. 

* There is another grand difficulty attendant on this class 
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of CriticiBin ; — ^it is generally lequLdte to read a few t>9g^ of 
tbe work befor^ you begin, because we seldom ^t^ife, with- 
out giving extracts ; and it requires some judgment to make 
the extracts and context agree. But when you tloMk or 
pkuier^ you need neither read, nor extract When you 
itask^ it is betteri in general, to conclude with this : 

* After what we have saidf U is unnecessaty to addf thai 
we cann&t offend the taste of our readers^ by any quotations 
from this execrabh trash. 

* And when you plaster^ wind up with saying, 

' We regret thai our limits will not allow us to give any 
extract^ from this wonderful and unrivalled work : we must 
refer our readers to the book itself* ^ 

The satire of this sketch is so broad, that it really seems 
like caricature; yet the drawing is much nearer to life 
than our critics will be likely to acknowledge. It may be, 
indeed, that they do not avow their principles as ingenuously 
as Peter Mac Orawler; but they are equally obnoxious to 
the charge of giving currency to false doctrine in Literature, 
and of misleading those who rely on their published opinions. 

If this accusation be deemed unfair, or ill-founded, the 
obvious inference firom the following fact will fully sustain it 

Thbouohout thb bntikb range of thb current Rb- 
viBws of American Books, nine out of ten are highly 
coHMENDATORT REVIEWS. They are made up, in general, 
of that unqualified and indiscriminate praise which Mac 
Chrawlsr denominates plastering ; they are occasionally Va^ 
ried by the various modes of tickling ; they are very seldom 
interrupted by the process of slashing; and never, unless as 
exceptions to the general rulct do they contmn the elements 
of sound and impartial criticism.^ It does, indeed, sometimes 
happen that, m the course of a review, trifling fiiults are de* 
signaled; but it is obvious that this is done, either for a show 
of impartiality, or I9 set the praise^in bolder .relief; for. the 
fitults, thus specified, are usiudly explained away and apo* 
kgiied fiir b^vrs the artiole it ooiicladad / ? 



^ Now if it io be sappoiedt ob anymfioMl priiidpb of 
eitimatioD, that amoqg the nerei^ieiidiDg leoief of Amerioea 
writers, at the present day, nine odt often do iwlly d$mrv$ 
the embahniog of periodi<Md and unqualified praise t Is it to 
be believed, that nine out of ten do really ewrtl a niohe in 
our (future) PantheonT or, do really imii a literary immosw 
talityf If they do deserve such boundless commendatioa 
and reward, then, verily, the age we live in is as far before 
the Au^tan ages of Great Britain and of Rome, as lAsy 
were in advance of the barbarism of primitive Rome, and 
the darkness of feudal Europe* But, that our Literature is aol 
thus in advance of the civilized world, and, therefore, that 
the Criticism which (practically) assigns such a position to it 
is unsound and deceptive, I shall now attempt to prove by 
the argument embraced in the following syllogism* 

L The most distinguished writers ofOreat Britain^ in ike 
present age^ are essentially superior io the most distinguished 
uniters of America. 

. IL The most distinguished writers ofOreat Britain have 
never received from the British Critics a greater amount of 
unqualified praise^ and high panegyriCf than the moH distin* 
guished writers of America have received from the Amierican 
Critics. 

- III. It follows, tAen, either that the British Critics praise 
their uniters far too litth ; or, that the American Critics praise 
their writers far too much. 

Taking these three propositions in their ordir, it must first 
be shown, that the most distinguished writers of Cheat Bri* 
tain are essentially superior to the most distinguished writers 
of America. 

It will be obvious to all, that the only way of approach* 
ing this point is through the medium of individual compari* 
son : and as such comparison b called for by the very nature 
of the argument, I trust that the unpopular experiment of 
attaching a lower estimate to American authors than our 
own Critics are wont to do, will at least escape the impute- 
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tion of unworthy motives. I would say, iiirthery that as this 
whole discussion is on the subject of American Criticismt and 
not (unless incidentally) of American Literature, it would be 
equally intrusive and tedious to attempt here an analysis of 
the individual merit of foreign and native writers : the ut* 
most that the case requires, or of which it admits, is a pass- 
ing remark on each of those who will now be deirignated— 
without intentional injustice to any one omitted-*-as the most 
eminent contemporary writers in the two countries respeo- 
■tivelyr-- :'■'""!'' 

Great Britain, then, has produced Scott, Bvlwvr, Jamss, 
Marrvatt, D'Israxli : — Btrok , Camfbbll, Montoomert, 
Wordsworth, Colbridgr: — ^Harnah Mors, Mrs. SiaR« 
WOOD, Miss Edorworth, Joanra Bailrt, and Mrs. Hb- 

MAHS. 

And, to vie with this brilliant galaxy, we have Irviiio, 
CoopRR, Pauldiho, Browr, Bird, Sums, Kbriobdt :-— 
Daha, DiuUkB, Hallbck, Bryant, Pebcival, Pinrnby :— - 
Miss Sbdowicx, and Miss H, F. Gould.* 

Is it possible for a community, entertaining impartial 
opinions, to concur in the belief that these American wri« 
ters possess ability and talents equal to their distinguished 
contemporaries across the Atlantic? An opinion founded 
on the principle of considerations and allowances — an opinion 
influenced by the comparative age and opportunities of the 
two countries, is not the opinion challenged, or that under 
discussion. The tone of our Reviews is unqualified by any 
proviso ; their tone is absolute, and without any reserve for 
a deficiency of advantages on our part: and therefore this 
investigation and comparison, having been called forth by 
the tone and character of those Reviews, must be pursued, 
also^ without qualification. In this, sense, the question is 



• TIm coincideaet ctnamet migbl lead toiiie to fnppottf that ths wiiterk > 
Urt sviMtof tht pwtlaliiy oTvaltiioiitbiiH and thk nota la intiodiioad asaialy.ta 
diaMova awii a aoppoaioan. IfiaaGkiuifoackBOwladgadtalaiitaanthaoiiy, 
mi Hwr las flWi a n l aaaas iw bar Wiag yla iM iisos g 



propoied and tepettadtDo our American writaia pouMi 
ability and talents equal' to their dittiiigiddied oontempor»> 
ries across the Atlantic ? 

The question is asked in a spirit of fiumess, and.with no 
shadow of intention to disparage the brilliancy of that talent, 
which we are all proud to call American. The question b 
asked aigumentatively, and dispassionately; and with no 
other object than properly to follow out the investigationy 
and ascertain whether we, as a peoplct do overestimate 
the talents we possess; and, by such over-estimate, deceive 
ourselves, and mislead those gifted ones among us, who have 
already won, for themselves, and for their country, imper- 
ishable renown. Let us render to them all the homage they 
have deserved : but let us, also, make that desert the strict 
rule and measure of that homage. 

Waltbr Scott, by universal consent— I say univenalf 
for in my life I have heard but two dissenting voices^-WAL- 
TBR Scott, by universal consent is the monarch and master 
of modem fiction. It is true, the monstrous assumption has 
been in two instances circulated among us, that he who is 
called the American Walter ScoUf is the fiiU-grown rival— 
the successful competitor— the equalf at lbast, of his illus- 
trious prototype 1 1 But as that assumption has been patron* 
ized by a distressingly minute minority of Americans— -and 
Americans, certainly, are most interested in according to 
Cooper all the honour he really deserves— it is manifest 
that the comparison, thus far, is immensely in favour of 
Groat Britain. 

BuLWBR, as a novelist, must be ranked next to Scott, in 
the scale of intellectual power ; and although his genius has 
been perverted by his immorality, his works must endure 
for centuries yet to come. Grenius is of itself, and necessa- 
rily, immortal. Its fires will irradiate, and its spirit will 
embalm the musings and the fame of its possessor : but, in 
the words of his own beautiful simile, the fame of Bulwbr 
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will fling its brightness down the long vista ot ages, partly 
hy reason of the errours and imperfections of the character 
whence it emanates.* 

The second American novelist is PAiTLnofo, and he is 
extensively and deservedly honotured as such. Hisfeme^ 
like Cooper's, is widely spread ; and his talents, like Coof* 
br's; are universally admired : but the placmg of his genius 
and ability on a level with Bulwbr's, is what was probably 
never yet attempted, nor regarded as among possibilities. 

The writings of Jambs, Marryat, and FIsrabu, have 
gamed universal, though various, popularity. Any one of the 
three authors has sufficient talent to confer lasting distinction 
on the land of his birth ; and, in the absence of still greater 
lights, would brilliantly illuminate the literary firmament . 
* On the other hand, great praise must, and assuredly willt 
be awarded to Browh, Bird, Simms, and Kbnnbdt ; but the 
comparison, nevertheless, cannot result to their advantage. 

In poetry, we have Dana, Drakb, HaiiUbck, Brtaht' 
Fbrcival, PniXNBT, and Miss H. F. Gtovld. Proud.names 
they are; and some of them, perhaps, immortalized in 
Song.* Yet, what a c<Hitra8t must we all acknowledge 
when we turn to Byron, Scott, Campbbll, MoNTooxiBRYy 

WORMWORTH, COLBRIDOB, JoANNA BaILEY, RUd MrS. Hb* 
MANS I 

Great Britain has produced Hannah Morb, Mrs. Shbr* 
WOOD, and Miss Edobworth: a combination of female 
genius and greatness, such as the world never before saw. 
Their writings have done more to ielevate the female 
character— to ennoble the cause of Letters^— and t6 give an 

• **Th«ra II doe eireiimttuiee that should dirahuth oar raspect .ton renown. 
EnoQfi of lUbt at well as foiblea of ebaraeteri areoftea tho fMl onhaiioera of oo- 
lobrUf. WUhoat hii oROiini I dooht whether Hnrai Qoatbb would have ho- 
come the idol of a peopla How maDy WharioM has' the world known, whe^ 
deprived of their frailueekhad heea mglorkMial. Tho light th%t yoaao admin^ 
naehei yoa'thiopgh tho oittanoe of ^m, onl/ on aoeoont of tho ansleB-aild «!• 
) ^ the hodv whenoe it emanate^ Wm .tho snrtea of^. tho 
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ondTiqg ftpotatfoii to* the land of tbfefar MtttTltjr, than tto 
oombiiiedUtoxaiyworiuof.aU theot^ lowfabm 

Gfoat Britain has given birth. 

. fTo attempt a. oomporiioQ betweim , thete •-remartable 
woinen» and the authoress of Hops Lbsuoh, would be mn^ 
tual bjustice. We take pride In the renown which Hops 
Lbsub has secured to our epuntrywoman t and the mor^ 
especialljry because its writer is the om/y daughter which Ftame 
has vouchsafed to our family compact of novelists. But we 
should value the reputation die has acquired too highly to 
contrast it with the pre-eminent brilliancy which irradiates the 
names of Moss, Shbrwood, and Edobworth. 

One writer we have, wlio is unrivalled on his own pecu- 
liar field of enduring renown.. The richness of his invention, 
tfie purity of his language, and the singular versatility <^ hie 
genius, have conspired to render him emphatically the &vour- 
ite of his countrymen.. And while we have exulted in the 
production, England has well prided herself on the tem- 
porary adoption, of WANiitNOToif Ikvino. 

Here, then, let the comparison cease i and what is ite 
result t There, is neither presumption nor risk of contra- 
diction in asserting, that its result is the establishing of the 
first proposition >-— that, . 7%s most distinguished writers of 
Oreat Britain^ are essentiaUtf superior to the most distint- 
guished writers of America. 

• The second proposition of the argument, and that 
next to be considered, is this : TTie most distinguished writers 
of Oreat Britain haw never received from the British Critics 
a greater amount of unqualified praise^ and high panegyric^ 
than the most distinguished writers 9^ America have received 
from the American Critics. 

The proof of this proposition is the sbnplest imaginable* 
The dictionary, the arithmetic, and the American Reviews, 
fimush all the requisite testimony. The dictionary contains 
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« all the guperlatives in the language f tfie arithmetic shows 
the greatest number of combinations of which they are ca« 
pable; and the ReviewB give the sum total. Now, as 
the sum total is exactly the whole of these superlatives, and 
as the British Critics cannot well appropriate to Britiaih writers 
any more than the whole, it follows inevitably, that— 7%e 
mosi disHngidshed .wriiers of Great BriUfin have never 
received froni ike BriHsh Critics a greater amount of un^ 
qualified praise f and high panegyric^ than the most distin-f 
guUSied writers ef America have received from the Ameri^ 
can Critics. 

Agreeably to the rules of argument, the question of fact 
is now reduced to the single contingency embraced in the 
tfiird proposition: viz. The American Critics praise too 
muchp unless the British Critics praise too Kttle. This con* 
tingency, however, does not need consideration. The pro- 
position was origmally stated, merely to comply with the 
logical form of argument, and not because it admitted of 
question, or required proof. That the British Critics do un* 
derrate British talent, in the aggregate. Is a position that 
could never be seriously assiimed by any one, and it would 
therefore be idle to argue against it 

I trust that it will not be d^semed presumptuous, if I here . 
take leave of the argument, in the belief that these two posi- 
tions are sufficiently established ; viz. 

The ordinary tone of Americun Criticisoi is very high 
panegyrics and, ^ 

Very high pcmegyriCf as appKed indiscriminately to, 
American lAterature^U quite beyond the inirinsie merits of 
itscXgecL , ■• /■"• - 

It will not,bowever, be foij^tten, that all that has been 
aaid of the iotieriti of American writers, is either in the way' 
of oompuJino, or in reply to' the' eitnmigtnoe tof AdMun>> 
«uk'CxitiGi. ' It b,'ud it evwr wiUWa fauMw' 9f wtoaiili-' 
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oppoftumtfef . of .edttTating polite litoratm i to • raoent* 
I7 emerging from the chaos of a RevolutioQy and ao whoUy 
abiorbed in modelliog and adorning the civil intdtutiooa 
which that Revolution di8enthralled-4t ii» indeedt « matter 
of unqualified wonderi tba,tt deipite lueh advene drcometaii* 
ceittuoh a people should have produced a race of meUf 
vrillmg to contendf and capable of contending for the undy* 
ing honours of Literary fame. Their unprecedented success 
b their best eulogium» and their highest rewanL And now* 
if they can escape the dangerous influences of flattery on 
the onQ hand» and of vanity on the other } iff unlike ordi* 
nary men, they are not ruined by the various contingencies 
of prosperity, we shall have little cause for solicitude about 
thoir future careen t 

Unfortunately, ^ men are but men/* and reason and ex« 
perience show, at least with regard to our novelists^ the 
evils both of the flattery and of the vanity induced by it For 
there are instances in our literary annals of an authoi^s re- 
ceiving universal and extravagant praise, and being so &x 
spoiled by it, as never to have written so well afterward. 
And this is one of the legitimate and the necessary results 
of what some Critics call enctntragement to native genius* 
And another result is scarcely less pernicious. The ap- 
plause lavished on those who hav$ genius, is attracting the 
. attention and the envy of those who have^ it not The pro- 
cess intended to encourage authors is encpuraging them too 
foitf and, unless all precedent fails, our Critics will soon find 
that their hot-beds are producing more weeds than flowers. 
In fact, the dog-star of authorship is already in the ascend- 
ant ; books are multiplying like mushrooms 1 and the mon- 
strous opinion is gaining currency,^ that any body can write 
a good novel Yes! any body can luno accomplish what, 
within ten years, the very loftiest intellect, and tl^ most ex- 
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alted genius, have, in particular instances, failed to perform. 
Scott himself has written a poor noveI«-and so has Bulwer 
-7-and Edgeworth — and Cooper — and nearly every <me who 
has attained enduring eminence, as a novelist, during the last 
forty years. And yet, inasmuch as the Critics will pufl^ and 
the people wiU sustain them in pufling, any body is compe* 
tent to a task, the magnitude of which really requires a mind 
of some cultivation even to appreciate in the abstract I— > 
Where this mania is to lead us, time alone can determine ; 
but it is most certain, that unless Criticism soon asserts her 
legitimate prerogative, and brands this contagious folly with 
the shame it deserves, our literary annals will wear a blot 
which neither time nor change can obliterate. ' . 

Our situation is analogous to that of a people for a time 
enjoying repose under a just and good government ; but at 
length aroused from that repose by the encroachments of 
tyranny and the imposition of iniquitous laws. MThat was 
originally devotion to the country, becomes now slavery 
to the ruler ; and duty has changed from submission to re- 
sistance. Thus we, for a time, have been content to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the Critics ; and, while they were 
capable and honest, we were wise to do so : but now that 
their decisions are tainted with errour, and reliance on them 
is deception to ourselves, it is mcumbent on. us to cast:Off 
our allegiance, and compel them either to abandon their oi^ 
fice, or renounce their heivisy. 

The manner of accomplishing th^ revolution cannot here 
be enlarged upon, but its results may be stated in a moment 
Our National Literature will be relieved frmn the baneful in^ 
fluence of flattery and the artificud ripening of fidse criticism. 
Its growth will ^be checked in rapidly, but advanced in 
strength; and it will progtess dowlyt bot sovdyi^totbe very 
ludisst eminence of fiune^ • ' * 
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•• ibt MM oak, to NttaraPi mndali 1N% 
iidvttoadrbttt dow. tndttrMftlittt'duhtgiiwf 
Bm whM, at Iwcthi (Adl mu^r a MifMi o^iTi) 
Bit hiid thtUoMoiiitoChithpiomiMborai 
Whan ttMdfatt w«« hit looiti ftod Mwid kb hMff% 
Rt btdt obUfion and deeav depart t 
Phinc hit broad armt o*ar thota wha watah'd hit liti^ 
Hia lofty top wated proudly in the tkittt 
And, acorm and time defying, atiU rmnauia 
The nater-dyiAg glory oi the plaint P' 
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